offices  that  have  been  established:  It 
will  be  a  long  time  before  the  results  of 
the  trial  will  be  known,  and  not  until 
more  postal  savings  banks  have  been 
opened  and  arrangements  completed  for 
making  deposits  at  branch  offices  in  the 
larger  cities,  will  it  be  possible  to  judge 
fairly  the  success  of  the  system. 

In  cities  possessing  sound  savings 
banks  under  state  supervision,  depositors 
will  prefer  these  because  they  pay  al- 
most, if  not  quite,  twice  as  much  interest 
as  the  government.  But  in  rural  sec- 
tions and  communities  devoid  of  well 
established  facilities  for  saving,  post- 
office  banks  will  furnish  a  strong  incen- 
tive to  thrift. 

CONSERVATION 
OF  EYESIGHT 

The  agencies  at  work  to  promote  the 
public  health  by  preventing  unnecessary 
disease,  injury  and  strain,  have  a  most 
promising  recruit  in  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
and  the  Conservation  of  Vision,  which 
will  be  organized  as  a  result  of  a  recent 
conference  in  New  York.  The  aptly  de- 
scriptive terms  of  the  name  will  make 
strong  appeal  to  the  groping,  bespectacled 
sons  of  civilized  men.  The  association 
has  opportunity  for  the  widest  usefulness 
in  this  twentieth  century,  when  every 
condition  of  work  and  living  make  con- 
stant, disastrous  war  on  eyesight. 

By  the  terms  of  the  resolution  which 
led  to  the  appointment  of  a  board  to  ef- 
fect a  permanent  organization  under  Dr. 
F.  Park  Lewis  of  Buffalo  as  chairman, 
the  field  is  charted  off  in  three  parts : 

Prevention  of  infantile  blindness. 

Prevention  of  blindness  from  industrial  and 
other  accidents  and  from  diseases. 

Conservation  of  vision  through  improved 
hygiene  during  school  life  and  in  industry. 

The  association  will  invite  the  co-oper- 
ation of  all  societies  interested  in  the 
blind,  in  social  purity  and  sex  education, 
in  preventing  infant  mortality,  in  safe- 
guarding industrial  occupations  and  all 
medical,  educational,  commercial  and 
labor  bodies,  women's  clubs,  and  organi- 
zations dealing  with  social  and  economic 
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questions.  It  will  become  a  clearing 
house  for  the  conservation  of  eyesight. 

The  organization  is  due  immediately 
to  the  conference  which  was  called  by 
Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis  of  Buffalo,  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  blindness  of  the 
American  Medical  Association ;  Edward 
M.  Van  Cleve  of  Columbus,  president  of 
the  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind;  and 
James  P.  Munroe  of  Boston,  president 
of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for 
the  Blind.  But  the  interest  to  which  this 
committee  and  the  association  itself  owe 
their  existence  was  created  by  Louisa  Lee 
Schuyler,  chairman  of  the  New  York 
Committee  on  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness, and  Dr.  Lewis,  who  called  a  similar 
conference  a  year  ago.  The  nation-wide 
effort  to  prevent  unnecessary  blindness 
springs  from  the  quiet  efforts  of  these 
two  workers  who,  in  organizing  the  New 
York  committee  in  1908,  formed  the  first 
lay  body  in  the  country. 

The  study  of  midwifery  by  the  New 
York  committee  was  presented  by  its  ex- 
ecutive secretary,  Carolyn  C.  Van  Blar- 
com.  It  led  to  an  offer  by  Dr.  John  W. 
Brannan,  president  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospi- 
tals, to  co-operate  in  furnishing  the  first 
training  for  midwives  in  this  country. 
The  importance  of  such  a  course  may  be 
realized  from  the  fact  that  about  one-half - 
the  children  born  in  large  cities  are  de- 
livered by  midwives  and  about  one-half 
the  cases  of  preventable  blindness  are 
due  to  infection  at  birth.  A  few  states 
have  attempted  the  supervision  of  mid- 
wives,  and  three.  New  York,  Rhode 
Island  and  Massachusetts,  give  free  pro- 
phylactic treatment  at  birth.  Aside  from 
this  midwives  are  free  to  go  their  way, 
unregistered,  unsupervised,  often  un- 
trained, but  charged  with  responsibility 
for  thousands  of  babies  each  year.  The 
responsibility  of  physicians  is  even  great- 
er because  of  their  larger  numbers  and 
the  larger  number  of  confinements  which 
they  attend.  Of  116  cases  of  ophthalmia 
neonatorum  (infantile  blindness)  recent- 
ly investigated  in  Boston,  114  were  of 
children  delivered  by  physicians  and  two 
of  children  delivered  by  midwives  ;  of  33 
investigated  in  New  York,  22  were  by 
physicians  and  11  by  midwives.    Of  the 
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THE  TOWNS  IN  WHICH  POSTAL  SAVINGS  BANKS  WERE  OPENED  WITH  THE  NEW  YBAE. 


Bessemer,  Ala. 
Globe,  Ariz. 
Stuttgart,  Ark. 
Oroville,  Calif. 
Leadville,  Colo. 
Ansonia,  Conn. 
Dover,  Del. 
Key  West,  Fla. 
Brunswick,  Ga. 
Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho 
Pekin,  111. 
Princeton,  Ind. 


Decorah,  la. 
Pittsburg.  Kan. 
Middlesboro,  Ky. 
New  Iberia,  La. 
Rumford,  Me. 
Frostburg,  Md. 
Norwood,  Mass. 
Houghton,  Mich. 
Bemidji,  Alinn. 
Gulfport,  Miss. 
Carthage,  Mo. 
Anaconda,  Mont. 


Nebraska  City,  Neb. 
Carson  City,  Nev. 
Berlin,  N.  II. 
Rutherford,  N.  J. 
Raton,  N.  M. 
Cohoes,  N.  Y. 
Salisbury,  N.  C. 
Wahpeton,  N.  D. 
Ashtabula.  O. 
Guymon,  Okla. 
Klamath  Falls,  Ore. 
Dubois,  Pa. 


Bristol,  R.  I. 
Newberrv,  S.  C. 
Deadwood.  S.  D. 
Johnson  City,  Tenn. 
Port  Arthur,  Tex. 
Provo  Utah. 
Montpelier,  Vt. 
Clifton  Forge,  Va. 
Olympia,  Wash. 
Grafton.  W.  Va. 
Manitowoc,  Wis. 
Laramie,  Wyo. 


POSTAL  SAVINGS  BANKS 

START  AT  PENNY  SIZE  / 

The  postal  savings  bank  system  starts 
this  month  on  a  small  scale,  the  appro- 
priation limiting  the  number  opened  to 
one  second-class  post  office  in  each  state. 
The  important  thing  is  that  a  plan  for 
promoting  public  thrift,  which  in  other 
countries  long  ago  became  a  big  factor 
in  the  economic  fabric  of  the  nation,  is 
to  have  a  trial  at  last. 

The  board  of  trustees  for  the  postal' 
savings  bank  system  selected  towns  that 
range  in  population  from  three  or  four 
thousand  to  twenty-five  or  thirty.  From 
the  accompanying  map  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  scattered  they  are.  A  line  drawn 
from  the  middle  of  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  North  Dakota  to  the  southern- 
most point  of  Texas  would  scarcely  come 
within  200  miles  of  a  postal  savings 
office.  An  enormous  belt  through  the 
populous  heart  of  Michigan,  Indiana, 
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Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  is  un- 
touched. 

The  communities  picked  are  said  to  be 
those  which  have  greatest  need  of  this 
ser\'ice.  Over  twenty  have  for  their 
chief  industry  mining,  smelting,  foun- 
dries, or  blast  furnaces,  a  dozen  or  so 
^'re  factory  and  mill  towns,  while  nearly 
half  a  score  are  devoted  to  shipping  or 
lumber  interests.  These  are  all  indus- 
trial cities  where  facilities  are  in  de- 
mand for  depositors  who  can  make  only 
modest  savings.  But  one  or  two  are 
quite  small  farming  communities,  one  is 
a  summer  resort  and  another  a  suburb 
of  commuters,  and  it  is  a  little  hard  to 
know  why  they  were  chosen.  Four  have 
a  considerable  foreign  population  which 
is  accustomed  to  postal  savings  banks 
and  tends  to  distrust  our  privately  man- 
aged institutions. 

Scarcely  half  a  million  of  our  great 
population  can  possibly  be  served  by  the 
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22  physicians  responsible  for  blindness 
only  one  had  used  prophylactic  treat- 
ment, while  of  the  eleven  midwives  three 
had  used  it.  The  new  association  thus 
offers  a  fresh  and  interesting  example 
of  the  need,  and  the  recognition  of  the 
need  by  medical  men,  of  co-operation 
by  laymen  in  the  prevention  of  disease. 

The  prevention  of  infantile  blindness 
is  first  and  perhaps  most  pressing  of  the 
association's  work,  but  other  phases  were 
strikingly  brought  out  at  the  conference. 
They  include  better  birth  registration, 
the  effect  of  tobacco  on  eyesight,  work- 
accidents,  infection  in  swimming  baths, 
phlyctenular  keratitis  in  undernourished 
children,  bad  lighting,  particularly  in 
schools  and  factories,  and  "department 
store"  eyeglasses. 

TERMS  OF  LICENSE  FOR 
HARMLESS  PHOSPHORUS 

The  instinct  to  "fear  the  Greeks  even 
bearing  gifts"  has  made  many  wonder  if 
the  Esch  bill  in  Congress  to  prohibit 
poisonous  phosphorus  in  matches  would 
not  establish  a  monopoly,  since  the  larg- 
est company  favors  this  measure  and  has 
patent  rights  to  the  most  widely  used 
non-poisonous  substitute  for  white  phos- 
phorus. The  Diamond  Match  Company 
drew  up  licenses  upon  fair,  if  not  gener- 
ous, terms  to  govern  the  use  of  sesqui- 
sulphide  of  phosphorus  by  other  manu- 
facturers. Eight  companies  accepted  the 
conditions  and  have  paid  in  whole  or  in 
part  their  share  of  the  cost  of  the  patent 
protecting  this  non-poisonous  composi- 
tion. 

Although  each  licensee  was  allowed  to 
produce  an  unlimited  quantity  of  matches 
or  to  use  any  other  form  of  non-poison- 
ous phosphorus,  of  which  there  are  sev- 
eral, some  have  feared  that  all  the  agi- 
tation against  white  phosphorus  was  but 
a  scheme  to  place  the  small  independent 
companies  at  the  mercy  of  the  trust 
which  owns  the  patent  for  sesqui- 
sulphide.  To  make  this  suspicion  impos- 
sible the  president  of  the  Diamond  Match 
Company,  in  a  letter  to  Representative 
Esch,  the  author  of  the  bill,  calls  atten- 
tion to  some  changes  which  have  been 
made  voluntarily  in  the  licenses  already 
issued.    A  royalty  of  four-tenths  of  a 


cent  for  the  use  of  sesqui-sulphide  for 
every  thousand  matches  beyond  the  quan- 
tity which  a  company  was  entitled  to 
make,  on  the  basis  of  its  percentage  of 
the  number  manufactured  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  19 10,  has  been  remitted, 
and  all  restrictions  as  to  the  number  to 
be  contained  in  a  box  waived. 

As  the  president  says  in  his  letter,  how- 
ever, "there  still  remains  the  problem  of 
how  we  can  best  formulate  a  proposi- 
tion in  respect  to  granting  licenses  in  the 
future"  to  existing  manufacturers,  or  to 
any  other  companies  that  later  on  may 
desire  permits.  He  offers  to  assign  the 
patent  in  trust  to  any  department  or  bu- 
reau of  the  federal  government  or  to 
any  official  of  any  department  and  his 
successor  hi  office,  in  order  that  "li- 
censes may  be  granted  on  such  terms  as 
may  appear  in  the  discretion  of  such 
department,  bureau,  or  individual  equi- 
table and  fair."  If  no  department,  bu- 
reau, or  official  will  accept  such  an  as- 
signment the  company  offers  to  execute 
it  in  favor  of  any  corporation,  associa- 
tion, or  individual  who  can  give  reason- 
able assurance  of  prompt  and  just  treat- 
ment of  applications  for  licenses. 

The  cause  of  this  remarkable  offer  is 
said  to  be  the  fear  of  the  manufacturers 
that  if  federal  legislation  is  not  passed 
the  agitation  about  the  dangers  to  the 
workers  in  the  trade  will  result  in  state 
legislation,  which  will  not  be  uniform 
throughout  the  country.  In  fact  a  law  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  poisonous  phosphorus 
has  already  been  recommended  in  New 
York  by  a  high  state  official. 

PROGRAM  TO  PREVENT 
INCREASE  OF  INSANITY 

The  first  public  meeting  in  the  cam- 
paign of  the  Committee  on  the  Insane,  of 
the  New  York  State  Charities  Aid  Asso- 
ciation, whose  plans  were  described  in 
The  Survey  of  November  12,  was  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Medicine  two  days  before 
Christmas.  The  soeakers  represented  all 
the  elements  which  are  to  co-operate  in 
the  effort  to  prevent  insanity,  that  is,  the 
School  of  Philanthropy  as  interested  in 
all  matters  of  social  importance,  the  med- 
ical profession,  the  State  Charities  Aid 
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Association,  and  the  State  Commission 
in  Lunacy.  The  representative  of  the 
state  commission  was  its  president,  Dr. 
Albert  W.  Ferris,  who  gave  the  actual 
figures  of  insanity  within  the  state,  show- 
ing the  state  hospitals  filled  beyond  their 
capacity  with  35,520  dependents  with 
mental  defect,  of  whom  31,606  are  in- 
sane, and  whose  care  costs  one-sixth 
of  the  total  public  expenditure.  Adding 
to  these  the  patients  cared  for  at  home 
the  state  shows  as  a  whole  54,520  persons 
with  mental  disease  or  defect,  an  average 
of  one  to  167  in  the  population.  iVlmost 
half  the  institutional  cases  came  from 
New  York  city. 

Even  more  alarming  than  the  actual 
figures  at  the  present  time,  is  the  increase 
in  insanity  as  compared  with  population 
increase  in  the  last  twenty  years,  for 
within  this  time  the  population  of  New 
York  state  has  increased  only  49,9  per 
cent  as  against  an  increase  of  103.9  P^^ 
cent  in  the  number  of  the  insane. 

To  find  the  cure  it  is  necessary  to  an- 
alyze the  causes  of  insanity.  This  was 
done  by  Dr.  M.  Allen  Starr  of  Columbia 
University,  who  outlined  the  classification 
made  by  Dr.  Kraeselin  of  Munich  and 
showed  the  probabilities  of  prevention 
and  cure  in  each  class.  Of  the  so-called 
internal  causes,  inheritance,  development 
and  education,  education  alone  is  sus- 
ceptible of  regulation.  Preventive  work 
has  already  been  started  in  the  special 
classes  for  defectives  in  the  public 
schools,  and  in  the  training  of  normal 
children  in  habits  of  attention  and  self- 
control,  as  well  as  in  the  special  instruc- 
tion given  in  sex  hygiene  and  the  dan- 
gers of  alcoholism.. 

The  second  class  of  causes  is  exter- 
nal and  includes  the  use  of  alcohol  and 
drugs,  which  is,  according  to  the  figures 
of  the  lunacy  commission,  responsible 
for  28.9  per  cent  of  all  cases  of  insan- 
ity ;  and  syphilis  which  is  responsible  for 
22  per  cent  of  the  men  patients  from 
metropolitan  districts.  Other  external 
causes  are  certain  infectious  diseases,  like 
typhoid  and  grip,  and  auto-intoxications 
due  to  chemical  defect  in  the  digestive 
system.  Though  not  so  directly  prevent- 
able as  those  that  can  be  dealt  with  by 
education,  a  certain  percentage  of  these 


cases  are  undoubtedly  preventable.  The 
proportion  of  the  third  class,  the  psychi- 
cal causes:  overworry,  overwork  and 
overstrain,  that  could  be  prevented,  is 
hard  to  estimate ;  but  probably  one-third 
of  all  cases  of  insanity  are  preventable. 

The  campaign  to  prevent  this  one- 
third  was  described  by  Homer  Folks 
and  Dr.  Ferris.  It  includes  what  Samuel 
McCune  Lindsay  spoke  of  as  the  distinct- 
ly modern  element  in  education,  the 
movement  for  publicity  in  all  matters  of 
practical  social  importance,  by  means  of 
lectures,  leaflets,  exhibits,  and  moving 
pictures.  Besides  this  education  of  the 
public,  the  educational  side  covers  the 
re-education  and  diversion  of  patients, 
and  the  special  teaching  of  backward 
children.  For  after-care  of  the  patient 
and  prevention  in  his  family  the  State 
Lunacy  Commission  hopes  to  extend 
widely  the  dispensary  system,  to  employ 
at  each  state  hospital  one  physician  and 
one  social  service  visitor  for  each  of  the 
eighteen  state  hospitals,  who  will  look 
after  discharged  patients  in  their  homes. 
The  work  of  the  hospital  will  be  furth- 
er supplemented  by  the  work  in  the  home 
of  the  prevention  and  after-care  com- 
mittees of  the  State  Charities  Aid 
Association. 
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THE  RESTRICTION  REC- 
OMMENDATIONS 

JOSEPH  LEE 

Boston 

The  gist  of  the  Federal  Lumigration 
Commission's  report  is  in  its  conclusions 
— first,  that  there  is  an  oversupply  of 
tJnskilled  labor  in  the  industries  of  the 
country  sufiicient  to  demand  a  restriction 
upon  the  further  admission  of  unskilled 
labor;  second,  restriction  should  be  suf- 
ficient to  produce  a  marked  effect  upon 
the  present  supply  of  unskilled  labor; 
third,  in  making  the  exclusion,  the  aliens 
debarred  should  be  as  far  as  possible 
those  who,  by  reason  of  their  personal 
qualities  or  habits,  would  least  readily 
be  assimilatexi-oi^-would  make  the  least 


